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Notes of the Month 


‘The World Today’ 

WITH this issue, The World Today, after more than twelve 
years in sober green and black, acquires a New Look. This does 
not imply a change of policy: our aim is still, as it has always been, 
to bring our readers factual and unbiased information about the 
countries of the world, their special problems, and their aspira- 
tions. Our authors are people with first-hand knowledge of their 
subject, often writing on the spot. 

The new cover is, however, an expression of our hope that we 
may reach a wider public. In the years since it was founded in 
July 1945, The World Today has built up a body of regular 
readers who turn to it for reliable information. We want to 
increase their numbers: for this review offers something not only 
to the specialist but also to the many people who today want to 
know more about our rapidly contracting world. 


The Political Struggle in Indonesia 

THE outburst in Java which followed the failure on 29 Novem- 
ber of the General Assembly of the United Nations to accept by 
a sufficient majority the Indonesian resolution calling for renewed 
negotiations over Dutch New Guinea (West Irian) was not spon- 
taneous. For its immediate causes it is necessary to go back to last 
winter and spring, when the Outer Islands passed out of the 
effective control of the Central Government as a result of a series 
of bloodless coups carried out by local Army commanders, acting, 
in most cases, in conjunction with the local authorities. 

These coups were basically caused by regional dissatisfaction 
with a state of affairs in which the Outer Islands were exploited by 
a primarily Javanese regime. Sumatra and Borneo alone usually 
earn almost three-quarters of Indonesian export receipts—Java 
consumes well over three-quarters of all Indonesian imports. The 
benefits of this state of affairs were largely enjoyed by the 
Nationalist Party (P.N.I.) founded by President Sukarno. This 
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party has its main strength in Java—its founder comes himself 
from East Java. 

During the last few years the Prime Minister has usually been 
a P.N.I. member and the party has played the leading role in the 
administration. It has therefore attracted to itself much of the 
opprobrium attaching to the corruption which is generally admit- 
ted to be rampant in official life. To this has been added regional 
suspicion, which applies even within Java. The two recent coalition 
Governments led by Dr Ali Sastroamidjojo of the P.N.I. had to 
rely on the support of the Communist Party (P.K.I.) in order to 
maintain themselves in office against the opposition of the Mas- 
jumi, a moderate Moslem party, which has wide support, especi- 
ally in Sumatra. 

The unacknowledged alliance between the P.N.I. and the 
P.K.I. was the easier because the P.K.I. has taken pains in the last 
few years to appear highly nationalist. The alliance has, however, 
been a source of weakness in that it has roused the suspicion not 
only of the Masjumi but also of much of the Army and of the 
fourth large party, the Nahdlatul ’Ulama. Nor has it benefited the 
P.N.I. electorally. The P.N.I. suffered losses in the municipal 
elections during the year, the chief beneficiary being the P.K.L, 
which is much the most highly organized party, especially in East 
and Central Java. 

The loss of control in the Outer Islands, besides involving a loss 
of prestige for the President, also brought with it a very serious 
economic threat, since the foreign exchange formerly secured by 
the Government dropped sharply. The immediate result was the 
resignation on 14 March of the Government headed by Dr Ali 
Sastroamidjojo. The President appointed the Chairman of the 
P.N.I. to form a Cabinet in which all the parties should be repre- 
sented, including the P.K.I. The Masjumi, the Nahdlatul ’Ulama, 
and some of the minor parties refused to stomach this and the 
President eventually himself appointed a new Cabinet led by a 
non-party man, Dr Djuanda. 

The President’s proposal, as part of his concept for a ‘guided 
democracy’,’ for a National Council headed by himself to give 
guidance to the Cabinet also met with opposition. The National 
Council was established in July but as a temporary institution 
with purely advisory powers. 

President Sukarno has always regarded the West Irian issue as 


1See ‘ “Guided Democracy” in Indonesia’, in The World Today, April 1957. 
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a useful means of promoting nationai unity around himself, and 
faced with these political and economic difficulties he has pushed 
the issue into the forefront of public discussion, ably assisted by 
the P.K.I. As a result, no Indonesian politician can now afford to 
appear lukewarm in promoting the Indonesian claim. Inthe autumn 
he began to speak of a ‘new course’ if the appeal to the U.N. was 
not successful; and on 18 November a mass rally in Djakarta at 
which he spoke passed a resolution calling for measures against 
Dutch economic interests if the necessary majority was not 
secured in the U.N. General Assembly. On 29 November, Dr Ali 
Sastroamidjojo told the General Assembly that the alternative to 
acceptance of the resolution was ‘reliance on physical strength’, 
while Dr Subandrio, the Foreign Minister, said that it would no 
longer be possible for the Indonesian Government to discourage 
disturbances. It is therefore not surprising that the Communist- 
inspired trade unions felt able to seize Dutch concerns. 

Nevertheless, there are powerful forces in Indonesia which are 
opposed to such actions and well aware of the damage to Indonesia 
itself which may be done by the final expulsion of the Dutch. 
They include much of the Army, the Masjumi, and probably 
Nahdlatul ’Ulama, as well as a number of minor parties. They also 
include the former Vice-President, Dr Hatta, a Sumatran, who 
enjoys a prestige throughout the islands only equalled by that of 
Dr Sukarno himself. In the Outer Islands these more moderate 
forces predominate. It seems probable that even in Java, with the 
help of the Army, they may do so too, despite the growing 
strength of the P.K.I. 


The American Presidency 

THAT President Eisenhower’s recovery from his stroke was 
quick enough and complete enough for him to attend the North 
Atlantic Council in mid-December removes any present prospect 
of his resignation in favour of the Vice-President, Mr Nixon. Mr 
“isenhower himself considered that his ability to go to Paris, to a 
meeting to which he attached prime importance, would be the test 
of whether or not this attack, his third serious illness in three years, 
meant that the time had come for him to redeem the promise, 
made when he agreed to stand for re-election in 1956, that he 
would retire if his health prevented him from doing his job proper- 
ly. The enthusiastic welcome given to President Eisenhower on his 
arrival in Paris demonstrated the unique gifts which he brings, and 
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which Mr Nixon could not bring, to what is the most important 
office in the world today. The whole of the West knows, admires, 
and is grateful to General Eisenhower, the personification of the 
allied victory in the last war and of the allied aspirations for peace 
since then. Perhaps more important, he has the charm and per- 
sonal magnetism of so many great men. Together these qualities, 
combined with his faculty for conciliation, enable him to over-ride 
suspicion, prejudice, and opposition, at home and abroad, in a 
way which Mr Nixon could not emulate. 

There is a theoretical reason as well why many observers feel 
that President Eisenhower ought not to hand over his office formal- 
ly to Mr Nixon unless he is entirely incapable of doing his job. 
It was he, the man above party, not Mr Nixon, the typical Re- 
publican, who was elected by the American voters in 1956 to be 
President, in the full knowledge that his health was impaired. He 
has a popular mandate to govern which Mr Nixon does not have 
and, as Mr Eisenhower himself insists, he has no right to abandon 
this responsibility until he is forced to do so. Certainly the Demo- 
cratic Opposition does not want Mr Nixon to succeed to the Presi- 
dency, for that would enormously strengthen his already strong 
chances of being elected in his own right in 1960: constitutionally 
Mr Eisenhower cannot stand for a third term, even should he 
want to do so; at this point Mr Nixon seems almost certain to be 
the Republican candidate, and one whom the Democrats will find 
it hard to beat even should the political tide continue to flow in 
their favour. 

But this is not likely to discourage the Democrats from their 
complaints about the want of leadership in the White House, 
about the President’s many holidays and his frequent lack of 
knowledge of what is going on, about his failures to make sure that 
his wishes and his policies are in fact carried out. Even before his 
latest illness it was apparent that these complaints had ceased to 
be mere party polemics and were becoming an expression of the 
views of a growing number of the ordinary non-political Ameri- 
cans who had until recently been uncritically devoted to Mr 
Eisenhower. With the sputnik’s demonstration of American scienti- 
fic and military inferiority, with the ominous declines in the eco- 
nomic indicators, the people, with a new sense of urgency, were 
demanding much more from their President than they were 
getting. In spite of Mr Eisenhower’s remarkable recovery and in 
spite of the energy he displayed in Paris, his stroke must almost 
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inevitably mean that he will be even more of a disappointment 
during the three years of office that remain to him. It is notable 
that this is the first of his illnesses which has led to general and 
open discussion of his resignation. 

The blame for today’s absence of initiative and ‘follow-through’ 
in the White House rests in part on the staff system which has 
been worked out to ease the burden on the President and under 
which only the most important matters, and then only in their 
final stages, are put before Mr Eisenhower. The decisions on what 
he must deal with are made largely by Mr Sherman Adams who, 
as the Assistant to the President, holds a new position created by 
Mr Eisenhower in the interests of greater efficiency. But the inter- 
vention of Mr Adams unfortunately makes it more difficult than 
it might otherwise be to apply the obvious practical solution to the 
present situation: to permit the Vice-President to act for the 
President not only, as he is doing, in ceremonial appearances and 
other public functions, but in the basic policy-making field, 
although there the ultimate authority would of necessity have to 
remain with the President. , 

There is no legal ban on such a delegation of power, for it would 
not be a matter of Mr Nixon signing Bills, making appointments, 
or undertaking the many other duties which the Constitution 
imposes on the President but which can still be adequately per- 
formed in spite of much nore disabling illness than Mr Eisen- 
hower has had—as President Wilson showed. What is needed 
today from Mr Nixon is the drive that gets things accomplished, 
the decisions between conflicting policies sponsored by different 
agencies, the ability and the interest to advance new approaches 
to old problems. But as Vice-President, Mr Nixon could only do 
this work effectively if it were recognized, both at home and 
abroad, that he had the full support and confidence of the Presi- 
dent. Yet with Mr Adams acting as éminence grise and taking an 
increasingly narrow, partisan Republican view of today’s great 
questions, in contrast to Mr Nixon’s increasingly statesmanlike 
attitude, there is an obvious danger of frustrating intrigue in the 
White House should the President decide to delegate some of his 
fundamental tasks to the Vice-President. 

Nevertheless he may yet so decide since he has consistently 
given his Vice-President more responsibility than have his prede- 
cessors. As a result, Mr Nixon is well prepared for the Presidency, 
experienced and well-informed. Moreover he has demonstrated a 
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remarkable, even if ruthless, ability to grow with the times; in 
particular, his dynamic reaction to the recent Russian successes 
has shown a welcome and imaginative grasp of their long-term 
and world-wide implications. Even Mr Nixon’s enemies—and he 
has many bitter ones—now admit that he has developed the 
potentialities of a President. 


Rising in Ifni 

IFNI is an enclave of about 1,500 sq. km., situated in south-west 
Morocco about 100 miles north-east along the coast from the 
mouth of the Wadi Dra. It has some 40,000 inhabitants, belonging 
to the Berber group known as the Ait ba Amran. The site is 
identified by the Spanish with the emplacement of a fort built by 
a Spanish gentleman from the Canaries, by name Diego Garcia de 
Herrera, in 1476 but recaptured by the Moroccans fifty years later. 
The present Spanish claim to the territory is justified by a clause 
of the Spanish-Moroccan Treaty of Madrid of 1860 which ceded 
the site of this fort to the Spanish in perpetuity. It was, however, 
not till 1884 that the reigning Sultan even by implication agreed 
with the Spanish Government on the identification of the site; 
and another fifty years passed before the Spanish occupied it, in 
1934, twenty-two years after the installation of the Franco- 
Spanish protectorate over Morocco. The Spanish right had mean- 
while been recognized in the Franco-Spanish Convention of 
November 1912. 

The zone is economically in deficit and in bad seasons as many 
as half the male population seek work beyond the frontier. 

After Morocco had regained independence, several indications 
suggested that the Spanish regarded the enclave as difficult to 
retain and not worth the expenditure and trouble involved; 
meanwhile the Moroccan Government initiated negotiations for 
its cession. Within the enclave the Istiqlal Party was strongly 
entrenched and, according to a neutral observer, maintained what 
was virtually a parallel administration. Last June the Spanish. 
attitude hardened; Istiqlal leaders were arrested and deported to 
the Canaries. The Moroccan Foreign Minister nevertheless ex- 
pressed the hope that agreement would finally be reached. 

Last October it was announced in Rabat that Spain had agreed 
to hand over to Morocco the northern of three contiguous terri- 
tories under Spanish control south of the River Dra. This northern 
sector lies between the Wadi Dra and Cape Juby and was occupied 
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in 1912 as part of the general Franco-Spanish occupation of 
Morocco. It has therefore always been considered as part of the 
Spanish Protectorate, unlike the two southern Spanish territories, 
Seguiat el Hamra and Rio de Oro, of which the first has the status 
of a colony, while the latter is a Spanish possession. The Rabat 
statement was however not confirmed by Madrid and appeared 
to have been premature. The handing over of the area will be 
significant mainly because it will be a recognition of the fact that 
the Wadi Dra is not necessarily to be considered as the southern 
frontier of Morocco. This will affect the French claim to the 
former ‘Moroccan’ Sahara which has, since the Protectorate, been 
occupied by France and assimilated administratively to the 
‘Algerian’ or ‘French’ Sahara, now included in the O.C.R.S. 
(Organisation Commune des Régions Sahariennes). 

At the beginning of the last week of November, the Ait ba 
Amran, becoming impatient or instigated from without, attacked 
Spanish positions throughout the Ifni enclave. The capital was 
held and extensive reinforcements have been sent, but the out- 
lying posts seem to have been captured or evacuated. 

By the middle of December, there had been no repercussions 
in the former Spanish protected zone, now the northern zone of 
Morocco, in which there are still a Spanish population of 90,000 
and many Spanish troops. Morocco protested at the ostentatious 
violation of Moroccan waters by a Spanish squadron in transit 
off the port of Agadir; but Moroccan and Spanish statements have 
been courteously worded, and it is evident that both parties are 
anxious not to embitter relations or cause the dispute to spread. 
The Crown Prince of Morocco, during the King’s absence in the 
United States, appealed to General Franco, in whose word he 
said that he had complete confidence, to hasten the return of the 
area south of the Wadi Dra; in this case, he said, he could con- 
fidently appeal to the insurgents in Ifni to cease fire and entrust 
their case to negotiations. General Franco replied by expressing 
willingness to hand over the southern zone and to resume negotia- 
tions over Ifni, but only when the Moroccan Army exercises 
effective control over the contiguous Moroccan territory. This 
refers to the presence in these regions of Moroccan irregulars, the 
so-called ‘Liberation Army’, whose complicity in the rising and 
whose relations with the Moroccan Government are veiled in 
mystery. An attack on a Spanish convoy in Seguiat el Hamra was 
reported in November. 
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The Moselle Canal 

EARLY in the spring work is to begin on the canalization of the 
Moselle from Thionville, in Northern France, to Coblenz, in 
Germany. The canal will link the steel-making and iron-ore basin 
of Lorraine with the Rhine waterway and the North Sea ports. 
The Moselle rises in France, passes through the industrial belt of 
Lorraine, skirts Luxembourg, and then flows through Germany 
to the Rhine. But for Franco-German rivalry the project would 
have been realized many years ago. 

Plans to canalize the river downstream from the French frontier 
have been mooted since the middle of the last century. Seventy- 
five years ago the cost would have been prohibitive, but with the 
advent of hydro-electric power which could be sold to bring a 
return on the capital investment the project became an economic 
proposition. During the first World War a German plan provided 
for the construction of twenty dams and an annual production of 
400 million kwh. The economic purpose was to establish a two- 
way traffic; Ruhr coal would be exchanged for Lorraine ore, thus 
providing a basis for the expansion of both steel-making basins. 

When peace came and Alsace-Lorraine became part of France 
the Germans dropped the idea and it was not revived until their 
occupation of France and Luxembourg in 1940. Work began in 
1942 but only the first stage, a dam, locks, and an electric power 
station on the Moselle near Coblenz, was completed. After the 
war, German heavy industry withdrew its support fearing in- 
creased competition from the Lorraine steel industry. The French 
have employed many arguments to persuade the Germans of the 
desirability of the project and have not hesitated to remind them 
that each time the territory in question has been in their hands 
they have been prepared to carry out the plan. For its part the 
German Government has preferred to withhold agreement until 
some appropriate concession could be obtained in return. 

The coming of the European Coal and Steel Community seemed 
to open up new possibilities of agreement. The French Parliament 
on ratifying the E.C.S.C. Treaty instructed its Government to 
open negotiations without delay. However, little progress was made 
until a meeting between M. Pinay, the then French Prime Minis- 
ter, and Dr Adenauer in April 1955. As a result a Franco-German 
commission was charged with preparing a detailed report. This 
showed divergence of opinion on the economic possibilities but 
agreement on technical details. 
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Final accord on the canal project was reached in the following 
year. On 27 October 1956 a series of agreements was signed to 
regulate the incorporation of the Saar in Western Germany. These 
agreements included a French undertaking not to extend the Grand 
Canal d’Alsace, and France received German consent to the canal- 
ization of the Moselle and obtained certain rights to continue to 
mine Saar coal. 

Financial and technical details concerning the construction and 
administration of the Moselle Canal were embodied in a Conven- 
tion signed at the same time by the Governments of the three 
riparian States, France, Germany, and Luxembourg. The 
Moselle is to be canalized for a distance of 167 miles from Thion- 
ville to Coblenz and will be navigable all the year for 1,500-ton 
Rhine barges. Thirteen dams will be built together with ports and 
other facilities. At ten of the dams power stations will produce 
electricity for the Moselle region. Work should be completed in 
eight years. The total cost will be £314 million, of which France 
will pay £21°3 million, Germany £10 million, and Luxembourg 
£200,000. The power stations, nine of which are to be built by 
Germany between Trier and Coblenz, will cost an extra £15 
million. The canal will be administered by a Moselle commission 
and open to all nations. 

Large reserves of phosphoric iron ore account for the rise of 
Lorraine as a steel-making area. In 1956 Lorraine produced 49 
million tons of iron ore of which 19 million tons were exported. 
From 1948 to 1956 Lorraine steel production increased from 4-8 
to 8-8 million tons and by 1961 it is expected to reach 11 million 
tons, and to contribute perhaps as much as 70 per cent of the 
total French production anticipated in that year. The Lorraine 
steel industry is far from being self-sufficient in coking coal and 
coke, and in fact also imports high-grade iron ore from overseas 
sources. The traditional source of coal supplies is the Ruhr, but 
in view of the shortage of coking coal in the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity further requirements to sustain the big rise in Lorraine 
steel production are shipped from the U.S.A. 

Lorraine is a big steel exporter to other member countries in the 
Common Market, particularly Southern Germany, and to markets 
overseas, and freight charges are an important element in costs. 
A waterway is badly needed. The industrial areas of Belgium and 
the Ruhr have access to a system of waterways but the Lorraine 
basin has the disadvantage of being farther inland and almost 
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totally dependent on high transport cost by rail. The proposed 
Moselle canal will take much of the traffic which previously went 
by rail, and freight costs on coke, coal, ore, and steel will fall sub- 
stantially. The Lorraine steel industry will-save £5 million a year 
in transport costs or, in terms of production costs, up to 8s. a ton 
on pig-iron and 11s. a ton on steel, thus improving its competitive 
position in other markets. Luxembourg and the Saar will also 
benefit. Certain of their steelworks situated close to the Moselle 
will obtain similar reductions in the cost of incoming and out- 
going materials. Traffic on the canal is expected to be about 10 
million tons a year. Upstream will go 5 million tons of coal, coke, 
iron ore, and scrap, and downstream 5 million tons of steel, by- 
products from the steel industry, cement, timber, and wheat. 

France had hoped to ease the negotiations by persuading the 
German steel industry to resume imports of Lorraine iron ore, 
which rose to 4 million tons during the second World War. How- 
ever, since then the German steel industry has used mainly high- 
grade imported ore to smelt into pig-iron and refused the offer. 
The French believe that when the canal is built German interest 
will revive. 

There were many objections from transport interests which 
stood to lose traffic to the canal, but these have been overruled, 
and it is hoped that they will gain in other respects from the in- 
creased prosperity of the regions served by the canal. The project 
was never opposed by the German local authorities. Indeed, they 
have their good reasons for believing that the canal will consider- 
ably enhance the prosperity of the Moselle valley and its hinter- 
land, hitherto relatively under-developed compared with the 
Rhine valley and Lorraine. With hydro-electric power, a cheap 
waterway, proximity to heavy industry, and more abundant labour 
than in many other parts of Germany, conditions will be particu- 
larly favourable for the growth of new industries. 

From 1 January 1958, when the Rome Treaties come into 
effect, the common market for coal and steel and iron ore and 
scrap will be extended progressively to all industrial and agricul- 
tural products over a period of up to fifteen years. The Moselle 
Canal is a fitting accompaniment. Lower transport costs, ad- 
ditional transport facilities, and the new possibilities for develop- 
ing the Moselle region will benefit Western Europe as a whole. 





N.A.T.O. and the Sovereign State 


WHEN the French delegation withdrew from the N.A.T.O. 
Parliamentarians’ Conference last November, they did so on the 
ground that the Anglo-American decision to. send token supplies 
of arms to Tunisia ignored France’s special interests in North 
Africa, and was therefore an affront to ‘Atlantic solidarity’. Of 
what does this solidarity consist? Has the N.A.T.O. coalition of 
sovereign States a moral, if not actual, obligation to evolve a 
common foreign policy as well as a common defence policy? Will 
the doctrine of interdependence tested out at the Heads of Govern- 
ment meeting in December! prove sufficiently dynamic to har- 
monize discords inherent in the free play of national sovereignty? 

The evidence is overwhelming that from the outset the Soviet 
Union regarded the Atlantic Alliance as a political as much as a 
military check to Communist influence and expansion; thus every 
available political platform and every device of pressure and pro- 
paganda has been used to represent N.A.T.O. as aggressive, not 
defensive. These unflagging if so far unsuccessful efforts might 
seem to imply that N.A.T.O. has been both militarily and politi- 
cally more effective than some of its members realize. Nevertheless, 
the general consensus of informed Western opinion is that N.A.T.O. 
recently has faller. into a sad state, enfeebled not only by the in- 
exorable demands for strategic reappraisal but by internal tensions 
and strains. One school of thought believes that the only cure lies 
on the political plane, requiring a major change in character and 
organization; another insists that it is the attempt to graft political 
functions and responsibilities on to an essentially military body 
which has brought about the present malaise. Should decline 
(slow or swift) lead to N.A.T.O.’s dissolution, it would not be 
necessary to wait for the will to be read to discover that the Soviet 
Union was the sole beneficiary. 

It is a commonplace claim that N.A.T.O. is unique by virtue 
of the North American commitment to European defence, but 
very few Europeans seem to appreciate that the commitment also 
operates in reverse—a point which was gently underlined by 
a Canadian spokesman at the Parliamentarians’ Conference in 
November. This blind spot represents a gap in political thinking 
which has rendered the idea of Atlantic unity relatively meaning- 

1 This article was in the press when the Heads of Government met in Paris 
on 16 December. 

II 
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less as compared with the idea of European unity. It was European 
Union, not Atlantic Union, that fired the imagination and con- 
centrated political energies—including those of M. Spaak, one of 
the great figures of Strasbourg—when N.A.T.O. was absorbed in 
the purely military task. The difference between the two approaches 
was not a narrow one. It refiected the total dissimilarity between 
the N.A.T.O. concept, whereby national Governments retained 
all their sovereign powers just as national armies retained their 
identities in a voluntary association, and the European Defence 
Community’s concept of fusion in an indissoluble whole, with the 
political principle taking precedence over military or other con- 
siderations. When the plans for E.D.C. collapsed, its protagonists 
did not look to N.A.T.O. as a substitute framework for their 
political aspirations, nor was Western European Union looked 
upon by the federalists as other than a second-best; instead, they 
pursued their federal solution through the existing or projected 
economic communities. Indeed, it might be said that inside 
N.A.T.O. is a world within a world—with as its core the six 
European countries linked in those economic communities— 
equipped with its own supra-national institutions and beset with 
distinctive hopes and fears. Thus any lingering possibility of 
creating a European Third Force between the two great Power 
blocs, a hope often attributed to the Six, is coupled with suspicion 
of an Anglo-Saxon hegemony. The British initiative for a Free 
Trade Area in association with the Common Market is a recogni- 
tion of this as well as an action of self-interest. 

Meanwhile the extreme caution governing N.A.T.O.’s progress 
towards even the definition of a political role, let alone the de- 
lineation of any machinery to implement it, underlines the 
hazards confronting the transatlantic partnership in any attempt 
to go beyond the bounds of defence. It is worth recalling that at 
the time when the N.A.T.O. Treaty was signed, in 1949, the late 
Mr Ernest Bevin found it a matter of particular satisfaction that 
it involved ‘no loss of independence or sovereignty for the member 
nations’; and, quite apart from Britain’s reservations, there would 
have been no chance whatever of American participation on any 
other terms. But today Mr Macmillan frankly acknowledges that 
some sovereignty has inevitably been conceded and declares that 
the free nations must make ‘an even more significant contribution’ 
of sovereignty to the common cause than hitherto; and in this 
sentiment he is joined by President Eisenhower. Equally significant 
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is the fact that Canada should have taken the principal initiative 
in encouraging greater political cohesion in N.A.T.O., from the 
first tentative inquiry of the Pearson Committee in 1952 to the 
Report of the “Three Wise Men’ in December 1956.1 Even so, 
their recommendations have stopped short at co-operation through 
consultation, relying on the strengthening of the existing form of 
permanent, and if possible prior, consultation accompanied by 
‘good offices’ procedures which would enable the Secretary- 
General to mediate, conciliate, or arbitrate in disputes among 
members—provided they consent. M. Spaak certainly will not 
fail to rise to any such opportunity, but neither the Secretary- 
General nor the Council of N.A.T.O. can compel any member 
either to accept their authority or abide by their decisions. More- 
over, hedged about though it was with safeguards for sovereignty, 
the resolution approving the above recommendations did not pass 
without the expression of some important reservations as to the 
extent of the obligation to consult. 

Mr Dulles, for example, emphasized that the United States 
was a member of many other security pacts besides N.A.T.O. 
and it was therefore impracticable to submit for consideration 
matters which under such treaties were peculiarly and directly 
concerned with other countries. N.A.T.O., he declared; must 
not let consultation interfere with effective action. Citing the 
possibility of a Communist Chinese attack on Formosa, and 
consequent American reaction, he pointed out that the American 
attitude in such an event was already known to the Council; the 
United States, however, could not withhold action until there had 
been an exchange of views with N.A.T.O. While the United 
States agreed that prior consultation should always be the aim, 
there could be cases where sheer urgency might compel immediate 
action. 

The truth is that there is hardly any N.A.T.O. member without 
special interests or commitments which might not give rise to a 
conflict of loyalties if taken out of the sphere of national responsi- 
bility and submitted to N.A.T.O.’s collective approval. The 
French position in North Africa, like that of Britain in Cyprus, 
is a case in point; Algeria, however, is a designated part of the 
N.A.T.O. defence area, whereas Cyprus is not. The paradox is 

1 Report of the Committee of Three on Non-Military Co-operation in N.A.T.O., 


December 1956, published as a Special Supplement to N.A.T.O. Letter, vol., v, 
No. 1, January 1957; also summarized in The Times, 15 December 1956. 
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that while the N.A.T.O. Council was formally notified about, and 
as formally recognized, the reasons why France had to withdraw 
the major part of the forces assigned to S.H.A.P.E., the situation 
in Algeria which demanded these reinforcements is still considered 
by France to be purely a domestic matter. This is no legal quibble 
but a constitutional fact. Britain on the other hand, belatedly as 
some may feel, announced last March agreement in principle that 
the good offices of N.A.T.O. should be used for mediation in the 
Cyprus dispute. The Turks also agreed, but the Greeks did not. 
In the absence of unanimity among the member States concerned, 
N.A.T.O. can fall back only on exhortation to goodwill. 

Tne amount of controversial material within N.A.T.O. is 
undeniable. It would be unnatural if it were not so in an alliance 
which contains a large number of nations (Belgium and Portugal 
are only two examples) with responsibilities beyond their own 
immediate territory. In the light of experience, circumstances in 
which these responsibilities might afford embarrassment or appear 
to run contrary to N.A.T.O. solidarity are not difficult to visualize; 
nor is the confusion into which N.A.T.O. might be thrown. For 
the United Nations’ experience to be repeated in N.A.T.O., with 
the inevitable emergence of blocs and lobbies, would be deplor- 
able. This contingency must have been in Mr Lange’s mind in 
commenting on the proposals for strengthening political consulta- 
tion, of which he was one of the authors. ‘Such consultations,’ 
he said, ‘depend not so much on new institutions as on frank and 
trusting relations between the member-countries. The necessary 
apparatus already exists. Now it all depends on the willingness of 
the member-Governments to co-operate politically. If the will is 
not there, no number of resolutions or speeches can help.’ At the 
same time, as he noted, the range of events affecting N.A.T.O.’s 
interests is always widening; the Middle East and Eastern Europe 
are recent witness to this. The attempt to ‘frame’ Turkey was 
equally an attempt to shake the Baghdad Pact and thereby to 
weaken the solidarity of N.A.T.O. 

It is sometimes argued that so long as N.A.T.O. is primarily 
identified with a military alliance it is at a psychological dis- 
advantage in dealing with the so-called uncommitted countries, 
and that one way to overcome this is to develop N.A.T.O. as a 
channel for economic aid. Perhaps foreseeing that possibility, the 
Soviet Union has taken care to identify N.A.T.O. with ‘colonial- 
ism’ and ‘imperialism’ as well as militarism in the eyes of the 
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newly-independent or resurgent countries of the Middle East and 
South-East Asia. Leaving aside the question of duplication, and 
even possible saturation, in the giving of aid to underdeveloped 
territories, N.A.T.O. action in this respect would inevitably be 
suspect; it also could have the boomerang effect of straining 
N.A.T.O.’s economy to breaking point—which is precisely the 
Soviet objective. The role of N.A.T.O. as an instrument of 
psychological warfare has also been much discussed. But the 
difficulties of formulating a collective response to Soviet propa- 
ganda, and the even greater difficulty of taking a collective initia- 
tive, reflect the absence of a common foreign policy. Nevertheless 
the emphasis on interdependence should stimulate more serious 
consideration of ways and means of acting together in this field. 
At the least, and without attempting to copy the ‘monolithic’ 
methods of Soviet propaganda, it is conceivable that the practice 
of interdependence along with the habit of prior consultation might 
evolve something in the nature of a collective N.A.T.O. response 
to the cold war. 

The top priority must, in any case, be to put N.A.T.O.’s own 
house in order. It is not the purpose of this brief review to enter 
into the complexities of strategy, the siting of missile bases, the 
use of tactical atomic weapons, and so on. Its concern is to re- 
discover the foundations of confidence which will enable N.A.T.O. 
to go forward as a genuine Atlantic Community. If it is agreed 
that this is a desirable aim, and that collective security has a 
political and economic no less than a military significance, then it 
must be steadily pursued. The present zig-zag course between 
tension and détente, according to the prevailing wind from the 
East, may well cause N.A.T.O. to founder. As Lord Ismay said 
on one occasion: ‘A promise to stand together would be little 
more than a suicide pact if there was no force behind it’; and force 
has no substance without morale. 

To talk of a common foreign policy when there is no common 
defence budget; when it is still in dispute how to distribute the 
financial burden of arms, and the manufacture of those arms is 
made more costly by duplication; when scientific knowledge that 
could release the full Western genius in the service of civilization 
is not shared but hoarded—so long as these anomalies persist at 
what might be called the bare subsistence level of N.A.T.O., it is 
unrealistic to talk of a common foreign policy in anything like the 
short term. Thus the President’s request to Congress to amend the 
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McMahon Act is a critical decision, not merely for the practical 
benefits it could bestow, but for the psychological ‘lift’ it could 
give to the Alliance. On what perhaps looks like a lower plane is 
the wrangle over German support costs. The reaction of German 
public opinion, at any rate as conveyed by the press, is disconcert- 
ing, for it suggests that the underlying purpose of N.A.T.O. is 
either misconstrued or forgotten; and in view of Germany’s key 
role in the crucial political struggle such a state of mind, preferring 
the assertion of national sovereignty to recognition of the responsi- 
bilities of interdependence, is potentially dangerous. On the other 
hand, a similarly claustrophobic attitude emerges in the reaction 
of a section of British opinion to the presence and activities of 
American bomber forces in this country, and also in European 
reluctance to accept the British claim that the stationing of forces 
on N.A.T.O.’s perimeter (for example, the Middle East) is not 
dictated purely by self-interest but is a reinforcement of the 
general security position. Burden-sharing is really the heart of the 
matter, and, as has been pointed out in many quarters, the ten- 
dency still to deal with common political and economic problems 
on a unilateral instead of on a multilateral basis is totally out of 
keeping with the aims of the Alliance. 

Clearly there is a great deal to be said for negotiating the lower 
slopes of controversy before attempting to scale that Everest of 
collaboration, a common foreign policy. This may well require a 
long period of training and self-discipline before the various mem- 
bers of the team are brought to that sense of interdependence 
which is a condition of success. These considerations are implicit 
in M. Spaak’s constant emphasis on the scope of N.A.T.O.’s 
potential development. As a first step he has sought to persuade 
continental opinion that the defence of Western Europe must be 
seen in a wider perspective than when N.A.T.O. was first con- 
ceived, at the same time appealing to Britain and the United 
States to go farther along the road towards maximum political 
and economic co-operation with their allies. 

Proliferation of existing European organizations, with their 
parliamentary assemblies, has been used as an argument against 
adding to N.A.T.O.’s own institutional machinery, but also in 
support of bringing these organizations under some sort of 
N.A.T.O. ‘umbrella’. The latter proposal, however, has not 
proved as attractive as might have been supposed, whether to 
Governnients, international civil servants, or the parliamentarians 
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themselves. In all these circumstances, it is probably wise not to 
force the issue of a parliamentary assembly formally attached to 
N.A.T.O.; but the setting up of the unofficial N.A.T.O. Parlia- 
mentarians’ Conference has been already more than justified by 
the contacts it has provided across the Atlantic and the bringing 
back of ideas as well as information. These need not be confined 
to parliamentary debate, but can be disseminated among the 
electorate in the parliamentarians’ own constituencies. For when 
all is said and done, it is popular support for N.A.T.O., founded on 
understanding of all it may stand for, that can prove decisive. 

All the foregoing observations lead up to the great question- 
mark: Is N.A.T.O. something to negotiate from or something to 
negotiate with? Is it, in fact, negotiable? Bound up with this issue 
is the prospect of German reunification, and the price that might 
be paid for it. It is perhaps not a coincidence that N.A.T.O. soli- 
darity on the German question has been more marked than in 
any other matter of political dispute. Here there has been con- 
tinuous consultation, genuine agreement, and in fact something 
very like a common foreign policy, consistently maintained since 
Germany entered N.A.T.O. and carried forward by the Western 
partners at Berlin and Geneva. The essence of the policy has been 
Germany’s sovereign right to choose her own international course 
once reunification has taken place through free elections. There is 
no need to go over the reasons why the Soviet Union has rejected 
it. What is relevant is the current suggestion that a way must 
be found to ‘unfreeze’ N.A.T.O. by a withdrawal from Western 
Germany on condition of a Soviet withdrawal from the East 
European satellite countries. This would entail the Federal Ger- 
man Republic contracting out of N.A.T.O. and entering into some 
kind of political relationship with the East German regime as a 
prelude to reunification. Free elections would be abandoned or 
postponed indefinitely. That bargain, of course, could only be 
struck at a price, and that price would be the surrender of part 
of N.A.T.O. by the withdrawal of one sovereign State from the 
coalition. In short, N.A.T.O. would have become negotiable. Is it 
possible to reconcile such a policy with the concept of a con- 
tinuing and developing Atlantic community? U.B. 

1 Jt is perhaps worth recalling here that in the twelve-point Declaration of 
29 July 1957, setting forth the common policy of the British, French, U.S., and 
German Governments on the question of German reunification, Point 10 de- 


clared that ‘the Western Powers could not contemplate that the existence of 
N.A.T.O. itself should constitute the subject of negotiations.’ 











Argentina Two Years After Peron 
Problems Facing General Aramburu 


More than two years of ‘provisional’ government in Argentina 
have failed to erase the memory of Perén. There is still no political 
stability, and the economic position can only be said to have 
deteriorated. The generals and the admirals organized and carried 
out military operations in September 1955 which achieved the fall 
of Perén and his clique. The coup d’état was successful enough, 
but the new Government is still a long way from having com- 
pleted the political and so¢ial revolution that is needed to extirpate 
the personal loyalties, the illusions, and the habits of thought 
instilled by ten years of peronismo. 

Events have been showing that Perén still commands some sup- 
port—more than might be expected by comparison with other 
Latin American ex-dictators—after two years’ exile. Perdén’s 
shadow still falls across Argentina and enormously complicates 
the already intractable problems that the Provisional Government 
has inherited. 

It is now possible to see that the revolution came too soon. The 
economic damage inflicted on Argentina by ten years of peronismo 
was, by late 1955, almost irreparable without a policy of the 
utmost austerity, but the economic crisis had not actually begun 
to be apparent: it was only after the revolution that it became clear 
how imminent and how deep-rooted the crisis was. Perén fell 
before he had lost any of his popular support, and when the 
factors of the economic crisis were still only latent. The recession 
of 1951-2 had been weathered; employment was at a high level; 
inflation was no worse than it had been for several years. 

The latent factors have now become active, hastened in some 
ways by the Provisional Government’s attempts to eliminate 
controls and distortions. In many sections of the population, not 
unnaturally, Perén is identified with prosperity, and both the 
ineptitudes and the strong attitudes of the Aramburu administra- 
tion seem to have reinforced the pro-Perén sentiments of the un- 
repentant peronistas. It seems unlikely that Perén himself would 
be more successful at restoring economic stability than the ad- 


1 For some account of economic conditions during the Perén regime, see 
articles in The World Today, January and April 1952, May 1953, August 1954, 
and August 1955. 
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ministration now in power; he certainly could not reverse the 
present position or restore the old euphoria of his hey-day. 


POLITICAL ASPECTS 


The strength of the peronista movement may be gauged by the 
results of the elections of 28 July 1957 for delegates to the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. It was accepted at the time that loyal peronistas 
would put in blank ballot papers—a normal way of showing dis- 
approval of all contending parties—and on this count they num- 
bered 2 million out of a total poll of 8 million. This result may be 
regarded either as showing the failure of the contending parties 
to win over the more convinced peronistas, or as indicating the 
wane of peronismo compared with the success of 1951, when 
Perén obtained over 44 million votes out of a total of less than 
64 million; or it may mean that there is a disillusioned section 
of the population who, without necessarily being pro-Perén, re- 
main unconvinced by the new candidates for power. Considering 
that in 1951 Perén was at the height of his popularity and cam- 
paigned personally with his characteristic vigour, whereas he is 
now in Venezuela, it is hardly surprising that peronismo should 
lose many adherents. 

The persistence of a hard core of peronistas seems to be the 
inescapable conclusion, which is to some extent supported by the 
division of opinion within the labour unions since the strikes 
last October. The sixty-two ‘militant’ unions that tried twice to 
stage a general strike are in the hands of men who are described 
variously as peronistas, self-seekers, or genuinely independent 
leaders; by inference the thirty-two ‘moderate’ unions that did not 
join in strike action are therefore ruled either by sensible men who 
wish to see economic stability restored, or by Government hire- 
lings and self-seekers, according to the point of view. 

The awkward fact that prices continue to rise while the Govern- 
ment is trying to freeze wages gives the militant groups great 
strength: it is also clear that many union leaders, especially those 
suspected of being peronistas, must keep up a militant attitude to 
retain their positions of leadership. The danger, from the Govern- 
ment’s point of view, is that the leaders of the moderate unions, 
willing to collaborate with the Administration in the restoration 
of order and prosperity, may be ousted by pressure from the 
members of their unions. 

The chief political problem at the moment is how to reincor- 
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porate the recalcitrant displaced peronistas into the established 
political system. The parties that might expect to win over the 
2 million blank votes view the phenomenon of peronismo different- 
ly, and frame their policies according to their views. 

The Union Civica Radical del Pueblo, under the leadership of 
Dr Ricardo Balbin, is the moderate branch of the old Unidn Civica 
Radical that was Perén’s only serious political opponent. The 
party’s view appears to be that the Perén regime was an unfor- 
tunate incident in the life of the nation: unrepentant peronistas 
need to be re-educated, the intransigent trade unions—whose 
intransigence is equated with peronismo—must be made to see 
reason and understand economic realities. In this approach the 
U.C.R. del Pueblo is collaborating with the Government but not 
noticeably winning any fresh support in the electorate. 

The Unidn Civica Radical Intransigente, under Dr Arturo 
Frondizi, believes that peronismo is a particular manifestation of a 
force in the country’s political development, a movement that 
antedates Perén and will survive him. In another context it would 
be described as a part of the class war. Dr Frondizi believes that 
peronismo, as a continuing force, requires another vehicle—in 
which it may change its name—and this no doubt explains the 
frankly neo-peronista character of his political programme. He is 
accused by the other camp of being a demagogue and an oppor- 
tunist—which is nothing extraordinary in politics, and may be 
true—but at least his attitude has the virtue of being positive and 
to some extent constructive. In the 1957 elections the Intransigent 
Radicals obtained slightly less than 2 million votes: if they were 
to win over the blank votes they could outnumber the moderate 
Radicals who mustered only a little over 2 million votes. 


THE ARMY AND PERON’S DOWNFALL 


A neo-peronista regime, or even one that was to the left of the 
moderate Radicals, would not, however, be accepted by the strong 
anti-peronista element in the Army. The extremists who backed 
the revolution against Perén were determined on the eradication 
of peronismo, first from the Army and then from all public offices, 
trade union secretariats, and any position of influence. The pacific 
policy of General Lonardi, who refused to consider the revolu- 
tionaries as victorious and the peronistas as vanquished, was too 
mild for the extremists and in November 1955 they forced his 
resignation in favour of General Aramburu who could be relied 
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on to implement a tougher policy, with the assistance—or it may 
be supervision—of the ruthless Admiral Rojas, the Vice-President. 

These military extremists, styling themselves Vigilantes de la 
Revolucion, combine with their hatred of peronismo an extreme and 
illogical nationalism. This was one of the factors of Perén’s down- 
fall: he proposed the granting of prospecting concessions in Pata- 
gonia to a United States petroleum company but, despite the 
country’s pressing need to develop her petroleum resources, the 
proposal met with strong opposition, even from peronista deputies 
in Congress: in Army circles it was altogether too much for the 
nationalists to accept. The same would be true today, and this 
intractable attitude in so powerful a body as the Army is one of 
the chief impediments in Argentina’s economic progress. 

Another example of Perén’s latter-day arrogance that enraged 
the Armed Forces perhaps more than any other single act was his 
avowed intention of forming an armed ‘workers’ militia’. It was 
an unadroit move and, like the meaningless quarrel that he picked 
with the Church in Argentina, gained him no adherents and a good 
many enemies. 

These were the immediate and obvious reasons for Perén’s 
downfall—the pitfalls of his own making into which he stumbled. 
His weakness, and in fact the fundamental instability of the whole 
regime, was far more deeply rooted and of longer history. 


ECONOMIC WEAKNESSES OF PERONISMO 


The basic doctrine of peronismo—the improvement of the lot 
of the under-privileged—cannot be criticized, but this social aim 
was vitiated by its demagogic political accompaniment, which is 
today reflected in the intransigence of many of the trade unions, 
and by the thoroughly unsound economic policy that was devised, 
and applied with increasing ruthlessness to finance the social 
policy. Improving the lot of the under-privileged degenerated 
during the ten years into a sort of danegeld to keep the trade 
unions contented in the face of inflation; and the economic policy 
that started as a system for the redistribution of wealth from the 
rich land-owning families to the growing urban labour force be- 
came in the end an elaborate racket, including various forms of 
extortion, the neglect of the country’s basic industries and services, 
and the squandering of its accumulated resources. 

The policy of transferring wealth from one sector to another 
cannot be carried beyond a certain point without impairing the 
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efficiency and the capital-forming capacity of the sectors from 
which wealth is taken: moreover it does not necessarily increase 
the efficiency or saving capacity of the sectors to which it is 
transferred. 

Perén’s attempt to build up a prosperous and expansive in- 
dustrial economy involved the directing of credit into industrial 
channels; the gradual impoverishment and decapitalization of 
agriculture by means of price controls and credit restrictions; and 
a somewhat similar treatment of some of the basic industries and 
services. Ten years of this policy, in conjunction with bad weather 
at certain times, brought Argentina’s agricultural economy to a 
stage where there were not only a severe shortage of working capi- 
tal and an erosion of fixed capital by inflation, but less tangible 
signs of deterioration to be seen in bad husbandry, a loss of soil 
fertility, the spread of pests and weeds, a loss of quality in cattle, 
and in general a decline from the first-rate to the second-rate 
throughout the agricultural structure. 

Much the same has occurred with the railways (whose troubles 
antedate Perén by many years), the city passenger services in 
Buenos Aires, the electric light companies, and the State Oilfields 
organization. Through being obliged to charge uneconomic rates 
—solely to keep the cost-of-living figures from rising as they should 
have done—these concerns have been unable to accumulate capital 
for renewals and extensions; labour legislation has vastly increased 
their operating costs, and their efficiency has been palpably im- 
paired at a time when rapidly growing urban populations are 
making more and more demands on their services. The railways 
are no longer able to move a large grain harvest in anything like 
reasonable time; the electric power services have been becoming 
increasingly inadequate; the development of the country’s petro- 
leum sources has been negligible. 

These misguided policies have retarded Argentina’s develop- 
ment, and the actual decapitalization that has occurred will take 
years of effort to make good. The country’s most urgent capital 
needs, to restore some efficiency in the basic services and achieve 
the expansion that is essential to meet the demands of today’s 
population, were assessed by Dr Raul Prebisch! at U.S. $1,200 


1Dr Raul Prebisch was General Manager of the Banco Central from its 
foundation in 1935 till just before its nationalization in 1944. Later he became 
Executive Secretary of the U.N. Economic Commission for Latin America, 
with headquarters in Santiago, Chile. He was appointed by General Lonardi to 
study and report on the economic situation in Argentina immediately after the 
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million, spread over three years. As little has been done in the 
two years that have passed since the estimate was made, the figure 
should now be somewhat higher. 


PRESENT ECONOMIC PLANS AND PROBLEMS 


A certain amount has been achieved by the Government in 
developing and improving Argentina’s energy resources: the 
power plant at San Nicolds has been completed and brought into 
operation; hydro-electric schemes are being contracted and the 
big power house for Dock Sud is already under contract; work on 
the oil and gas pipeline system is starting. But these modest 
beginnings have been made unnecessarily difficult and compli- 
cated by political considerations and other more or less extraneous 
and obscure factors. 

One of the principal difficulties is the question of obtaining 
credit from the suppliers and contractors, whose confidence is not 
unbounded. Dr Prebisch presented a cohesive and rational plan 
which, had it been wholly implemented, might have done much 
to restore economic stability in Argentina. It was perhaps General 
Aramburu’s greatest mistake in the early days of the new regime 
that he did not apply the Prebisch plan fully and ruthlessly. 

The most intractable problem was the inherited inflation that 
had been characteristic of the economy for many years: under the 
multiple controls of the Perén regime inflation was, if not con- 
trolled, at least restrained. In the economic police-State, in which 
even the mildest form of speculation or the most modest price 
increase without authority was severely punished, the ‘natural’ rate 
of inflation was held down. With the revolution came the much 
desired abolition of many controls, the restoration of free private 
trading methods, and the establishment of a free exchange market. 

The economic concessions made, largely on Dr Prebisch’s 
recommendation, have restored confidence among those who wel- 
comed the revolution, but they have also released many of the 
inflationary factors: the free exchange market opened at a rate 
that showed the peso to be weaker than at any time in the past on 
the black market. In Perén’s day the fear of the stringent punish- 
ments exacted for illegal exchange operations tended to steady the 
rate, whereas now there is no such restraint. 





revolution, and retained by General Aramburu to complete the task. His findings 
and recommendations were given in four lengthy reports published in October 
1955 and January 1956. 
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The reform of the trade control system was bound to take ac- 
count of the loss of value suffered by the peso but never acknow- 
ledged under the old regime, and perforce had to involve a formal 
devaluation of the peso. Dr Prebisch foresaw that costlier imports 
and better prices for exports would inevitably be reflected in the 
cost of living to the extent, he estimated, of 10 per cent. His idea 
was that the stimulus given to exports and the deterrent to imports 
would help to correct the balance of payments and that, provided 
there were no large wage increases, the small rise in prices would 
rectify the imbalance between supply and demand at home, and 
would tend to encourage production. But Dr Prebisch’s estimate 
was made the basis of either a wilful or a stupid misinterpretation 
of the plan; the trade unions obtained from the Government, with 
almost no bargaining, a general wage increase of 10 per cent all 
round—precisely what Dr Prebisch wished to avoid. 

This was the first of many indications that the Aramburu ad- 
ministration has no set policy but listens to many voices and 
wavers between one and another philosphy. In the early days, 
when the peronistas were leaderless and disorientated, it would 
have been possible for the new Government to have introduced a 
‘patriotic’ austerity campaign with basic and ruthless economic 
reforms. The opportunity was plainly shown in Dr Prebisch’s 
reports, but was lost perhaps for ever with the 10 per cent wage 
increases of February 1956. 

Since this early mistake it has been increasingly difficult to 
check inflation, and in fact the cost of living has risen more 
steeply in 1957 than ever before. At the same time any abrupt 
curtailment of the money supply, or even a check in its rate of 
growth, which would be anti-inflationary in effect, would be likely 
to upset the uncertainly based industrial structure, with the 
inevitable consequence of unemployment. 

The banking reform introduced in December does not constitute 
a credit squeeze, though money is made dearer. The Government, 
on the other hand, has been adamant in refusing to consider the 
unions’ latest wage demands. The inept timing of the changes of 
attitude in the Government has, first, given the peronistas time to 
reorganize themselves and, second, has provided them with a 
challenge and an opportunity to show their strength. The situation 
seems to be highly explosive, and either General Aramburu or his 
successor has an extremely difficult task. 

In these circumstances of uncertainty and continued inflation 
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the liberalization of trade promised in the Prebisch plan has not 
been achieved: on the contrary, several restrictive measures have 
been introduced to counter the weakening of the free market 
exchange rate and the adverse trend in the balance of payments. 
The evident instability of the Aramburu administration is reflected 
in the economic factors: potential foreign investors, whose finan- 
cial assistance is desperately needed, are inclined to wait until the 
present uncertain situation resolves itself. 

Foreign investors and public works contractors are further per- 
turbed by such inexplicable actions as the recent cancellation of 
operating concessions extended some years ago in favour of the 
two foreign-owned electric power companies. Perén was always 
credited with an ardent desire to expropriate the power companies, 
for national prestige or similar reasons: the execution of such a 
far-reaching decision by a Government that professes to favour 
foreign capital investments in Argentine industries, and is in any 
case a provisional or caretaker administration, reaches the limit 
of absurdity and illustrates the extent to which General Aramburu 
is inclined to listen to many different counsels. This case would 
appear to indicate the voice of the extreme nationalists in the 
Army, whose knowledge of even elementary or common-sense 
economics is seemingly negligible; their constricting influence 
also overshadows the country’s petroleum industry and the affairs 
of the State Oilfields and is felt in many other contexts. 


UNCERTAIN ELECTION PROSPECTS 


On 28 February 1958 general elections will be held for the 
successors to the Aramburu provisional administration. It will be 
clear from what has gone before that the position: is highly un- 
certain. Dr Frondizi may succeed in capturing a large proportion 
of the peronista vote, especially if the Vigilantes de la Revolucién 
and their supporters condemn the Intransigent Radicals and the 
peronistas in the same breath. If violence is avoided, which is by 
no means sure, there is little in Dr Frondizi’s pronouncements to 
suggest that he would handle the economic problems with much 
skill: his electionetring promises would be as difficult to fulfil as 
an out-and-out return to peronismo. In any event the prospects of 
assistance from foreign capital would recede rapidly. 

The prospect of the elections being won by the U.C.R. del 
Pueblo is hardly more inviting. Dr Ricardo Balbin is a pleasant 
individual but does not appear to have the makings of a strong 
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President. The U.C.R. del Pueblo would have the support of the 
Army in re-educating the remaining peronistas and Dr Balbin’s 
treatment of economic problems would probably be sound rather 
than brilliant, though he might enlist the services as Finance 
Minister of an outstanding economist such as Dr Federico Pinedo. 

The last alternative, which might easily be the ultimate result of 
a victory for Dr Frondizi, is a military dictatorship. For executive 
efficiency this form of government has its advantages: with sound 
economic advisers a military executive might put Argentina back 
on the road to stability more rapidly than any of the ‘democratic’ 
alternatives. There are many objections to military dictatorships, 
especially their tendency to prolong themselves, and such a solu- 
tion could not be regarded as a progressive chapter in Argentina’s 
political history. It has to be recognized, however, that the revolu- 
tion accomplished by Perén was more than a system of government 
and more than a corrupt administration: it was a revolution in the 
social order that took seven or eight years to complete and two or 
three to decay. It was not wholly bad any more than it was wholly 
good, but it was undeniably profound. 

The pre-Perén order cannot be recalled any more than the 
Perén order can be prolonged: a new order has to be worked out 
in the midst of an economic crisis of threatening proportions. The 
importance of Perén’s achievements may be gauged by the im- 
possibility, after two years, of seeing what the new order will be. 


S. A. 


Tension in the South Tyrol 
A Settlement in Dispute 


THE Peace settlement of 1919 has often been cheaply abused by 
a conglomeration of interested propagandists among whom the 
most successful and unscrupulous was Adolf Hitler. On the whole, 
and in spite of local flaws, most of its political provisions were 
justifiable in terms of Wilsonian idealism. With the interesting 
resurgence of the Austrian Republic of today there is a tendency 
to insist afresh upon the fallacy that the victorious Allies wantonly 
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chopped Austria-Hungary to pieces: the Habsburg Monarchy had 
in fact disintegrated during the war, a process which many had 
foreseen as the inevitable consequence of so inevitable an event as 
the death of Francis Joseph. There can, however, be no doubt that 
it was a tragic mistake—part of the price paid for the Italian 
alliance—to have drawn the new northern frontier of Italy at the 
Brenner Pass. 

The ancient Land or county of Tirol had existed since the 
thirteenth century and had been ruled by the Habsburgs since the 
fourteenth. It stretched from Kufstein in the north-east down to 
the northern shore of Lake Garda, the village and castle of 'Tirol 
itself lying south of the Brenner near Merano (Meran). Like 
Transylvania, the Tyrol was trilingual, with German-, Italian-, 
and Ladin}-speaking inhabitants: its unity, like that of Transyl- 
vania, was mortally threatened by the linguistic nationalism of the 
nineteenth century. Unlike Transylvania, the two big population 
groups, German or Austrian and Italian, were until after 1922 
separated from one another by a fairly clear line through Salorno 
(Salurn) which nowadays divides the province of Bolzano, or 
Bozen, from that of the Trentino. 

In 1870 the patriots of Italy were obliged to accept her unifica- 
tion without the Trentino and without the Italian-speaking city 
of Trieste. Although Italy joined the Triple Alliance with Austria- 
Hungary and Germany, it was clear that she would use the first 
opportunity to ‘redeem’ Trieste and the Trentino from Austria. 
But enlightened Italians, such as Cesare Battisti of Trent, who was 
shot by the Austrians as a traitor in 1916, did not wish for a 
frontier north of Salorno, and in 1918 the German-speaking in- 
habitants of the South Tyrol—actually the big central section of 
historic Tyrol—made it clear that they wished to remain with 
Innsbruck and within Austria.” The history of the Tyrol has been 
revivified of late, and it is essential to summarize its major facts if 
the present situation is to be made comprehensible. 

After 1922 Mussolini’s regime, inspired by a local Fascist called 
Ettore Tolomei, set about the uninhibited italianization of the 
South Tyrol, or Alto Adige as it was thenceforward to be called; 
nor was Italy restrained by any minority legislation, to which as 
a great Power she could and did refuse to subscribe. The German 


1 The Ladini speak a local variety of the romantsch language spoken in the 
Swiss Grisons. They feel strongly against italianization, and in the Fascist 
period therefore sided with the South Tyrolese. 

* East Tyrol, like North Tyrol, remained Austrian. 
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language was banned with all the centralizing ruthlessness a would- 
be totalitarian government could muster: the small group of 
Ladini between the Val Pusteria (Pustertal) and the Val Gardena 
(Grédnertal) was treated as one of Italians speaking an unusual 
dialect. 

Since the days of writing Mein Kampf the Austrian Hitler had 
declared the Brenner frontier to be a price he was willing to pay 
for an Italian alliance. Yet although this countryman of theirs 
showed such indifference towards their fate, the South Tyrolese? 
looked to him for salvation. By 1938 they had been goaded into 
desperation, and the Austria to which they would naturally have 
looked, after years of helpless weakness, had been seized by Hitler. 
The South Tyrolese had no press; they had not been allowed to 
travel: a Nazi newspaper smuggled across the frontier full of talk 
about Germanism seemed to bring them an intoxicating hope. 
When in the summer of 1939 they were told they must choose be- 
tween Nazi Germany or Fascist Italy, a big majority, 166,488 out 


1 The German-speaking population in the province of Bolzano will hence- 
forward be referred to as the South Tyrolese. 
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of 229,500, opted for Germany. They knew it meant leaving the 
South Tyrol, but some of them thought it would not be for long: 
in any case their idea was to display their solidarity. They believed 
—and the Fascist authorities were glad that they should—that the 
Italians, too, would expel them from the South Tyrol to other 
parts of Italy or even to Abyssinia. In the eyes of Italians, however, 
and especially in those of the anti-Fascists who were to become 
influential in and after 1943, the South Tyrolese had chosen a Nazi 
Germany, whereas in their own eyes they had simply demon- 
strated as forcibly as they could against Fascist Italy. By Septem- 
ber 1943 only 69,980 of the South Tyrolese had actually left their 
homes :! for some eighteen feverish months the South Tyrol then 
became the Alpenvorland of Hitler’s Greater Germany. 

Thus in 1945 conditions in the South Tyrol were chaotic. The 
German-speaking population had apparently expressed a wish to 
leave for Germany, the Italians were on military service some- 
where or other, or fresh from the maquis. What was to happen 
now? German-speaking minorities had been the instruments with 
which Hitler had destroyed other States, and the word had gone 
out that they must be expelled to Germany or Austria. It was soon 
decided that Italy, who had lost her colonies and Istria and at that 
time Trieste as well, was to keep the Alto Adige. It was later 
agreed that not only should the South Tyrolese who had remained 
in Italy stay, but also that all those who had left, unless politically 
compromised in some extreme way, would be allowed to return 
and to recover their property. The Italians feel that they showed 
generosity in agreeing to this at a time when the Poles and Czechs 
were expelling their Germans mercilessly. The return of the South 
Tyrolese to their former homes may be considered to have been 
completed by, the end of 1953; about 30,000 are still in Austria 
today. , 

Meanwhile the status of the German-speaking minority in Italy 
had been defined by the agreement signed in Paris by De Gasperi, 
himself from the Trentino, and Karl Gruber, a Tyrolese, on 5 
September 1946, and by a Statute enacted on 26 February 1948 
as a corollary to the new Italian Constitution. During 1947 the 
Statute was negotiated between Italian representatives and the 
leaders of the South Tyrolese Volkspartei and Socialists, not with- 
out friction, but finally with success. Administratively the Alto 


1 After arriving in Germany they either lived miserably in camps or were 
sent to colonize for Hitler in the East. 
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Adige, or province of Bolzano, was joined with the Trentino to 
form a new Regione with limited autonomy: the Italians agreed to 
restore to the Alto Adige the village of Neumarkt (Egna) and 
several other South Tyrolese communes which the Fascists had 
chopped away. The Paris Agreement had been worded obscurely. 
The Italians believe that De Gasperi made it clear from the start 
that he could offer the South Tyrolese all the individual liberties 
together with a degree of local autonomy within an area where they 
would still constitute a minority—in the Regional Assembly today 
there are thirty-three Italians to fifteen South Tyrolese. The 
Siidtirolervolkspartei (S.V.P.) has, however, in the last few years 
put forward the characteristic German claim that the Paris Agree- 
ment was intended to safeguard the organic integrity of the South 
Tyrolese as a racial group in possession of a specific territory: this, 
they maintain, requires the autonomy of the province of Bolzano 
on its own. It should be noted in parenthesis that the atmosphere 
of Trento, the capital of the Regione, has shown itself to be more 
conducive to just decisions than the overcharged air of Bolzano. 

For since 1953—and with a growing momentum—relations be- 
tween the South Tyrolese and the Italians in the Alto Adige have 
deteriorated. When the Italian Foreign Minister Signor Pella 
called for a plebiscite in Trieste, there was an echo of ‘Why not a 
plebiscite in South Tyrol?’ In May 1955 Austria regained her full 
independence and acquired the popular status of neutrality. After 
that she became prosperous, with full employment for the first 
time. Beyond Austria the—for a German-speaking minority— 
seductive miracle of German recovery proceeded to unfold. When, 
following upon the plebiscite of October 1955, the Saar was politi- 
cally incorporated in Western Germany, the South Tyrolese drew 
a false analogy’ with regard to the possibility of their own incor- 
poration with Austria. In the autumn of 1956 and in January 1957 
a few minor explosions on the railways took place. Several South 
Tyrolese youths were arrested on this account and kept in prison 
far too long. The grave mistake was made of arresting also the 
much respected editor of the S.V.P. organ Dolomiten, Dr Friedl 
Volgger, who was in fact a deputy until 1953. Dr Volgger was 
accused of having instigated his young countrymen to violence. 
This was flagrantly absurd and he was released after three or four 
months: after talking to his fellow-prisoners he became convinced 


1 The Saar had never been annexed to France and its French population was 
negligible. 
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that they had been careful to contrive merely harmless gestures, 
but he was impressed with the frustration felt by the younger 
generation. In July 1957 eight South Tyrolese peasant youths 
from a village called Pfunder (Fundres) were tried in Bolzano for 
the murder, in a drunken brawl in the previous August, of an 
Italian frontier guard. One of the eight was acquitted, but cruelly 
harsh sentences of from ten to twenty-four years were pronounced 
against the rest after a trial which displayed all the problems of 
bilingual justice; the accused could not understand the proceed- 
ings beyond some limping interpretation. 

The visitor to Bolzano in 1957 will at first feel that the Italian 
authorities have achieved a good deal: he will think so all the more 
if he is familiar with bureaucratic, over-centralized Italy. He will 
find place- and street-names in both languages; he will find a free 
press and he will find that most people are not afraid to talk. He 
will find that the land, and nearly all the hotels in this popular 
tourists’ centre, are in South Tyrolese hands. He may meet 
German-speaking business people who are prospering and whose 
children, because they are bilingual, have good positions, perhaps 
in Milanese firms—such people may imply that they do not know 
what all the fuss is about. Finally, the visitor may well be impressed 
by the network of German schools when for over twenty’ years 
between the wars there had been no such thing. Today, after an 
initial period of emergency training, over one thousand South 
Tyrolese teachers are at work, while another two hundred are 
needed. The educational position well illustrates the situation as a 
whole. For every twelve Italian children at primary schools in the 
province of Alto Adige there are some thirty South Tyrolese, but 
at the secondary schools there are nearly two Italian children for 
every South Tyrolese child. This is because the population of the 
towns is over 70 per cent Italian. The big majority of the German- 
speaking population consists of peasants with very large families 
who live on the land: in the mountain villages they are very poor. 
When their children reach the stage of secondary education, the 
distance to the nearest secondary school is probably too great, so 
that the promising boy becomes one of the unde: -employed on the 
family farm. Here his father or elder brother is in control, and often 
opposes any attempt he may make to go off to find work in the 
‘alien’ towns. Thus the small professional class fails to gain re- 
cruits, and jobs in industry are left to Italians. 

The South Tyrolese make several minor complaints about 

Cc 
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education. There are, for instance, no German-speaking kinder- 
gartens, although these fall within the competence of the province! 
and it has taken the necessary steps. Above all, the most moderate 
and responsible South Tyrolese regret that they are not their own 
masters with regard to how and what they learn. The South 
Tyrolese Vice-Provveditore for education in Bolzano works under 
the authority of the Italian Provveditore. At present both are bi- 
lingual, highly cultivated men who are happy to co-operate. But 
the school curricula are dictated to both of them by the distant 
Ministry of Public Instruction in Rome. 

In 1918 the percentage of Italian population in the South Tyrol 
was about 3; by 1939 it had risen to 24 per cent and by 1953 to 
34 per cent, since when there has been no notable change.? In 
1918, 5 per cent of the population of the three towns Bolzano, 
Merano, and Bressanone (Brixen) was Italian: by 1939 this figure 
had risen to 51 and by now is about 70 per cent. This development 
was due to an immediate incursion of officials after the South 
Tyrol was allotted to Italy, followed by deliberate colonization by 
the Fascist regime. The increase since 1939 mainly took place in 
1945 and 1946: indeed Italian statistics show that between the 
beginning of 1947 and the end of 1953 the number of South 
Tyrolese in the province increased by 21,995 (this included those 
who had opted for Germany and returned, and also the South 
Tyrolese inhabitants of the communes detached from the Tren- 
tino) while the number of Italians rose by 12,639; there was little 
change during the next two years. The South Tyrolese birth-rate 
is higher than that of the local Italian population. Some genuine 
efforts have been made to appoint more South Tyrolese as at least 
regional or provincial officials. But there is sabotage on both 
sides. The South Tyrolese applicant is frequently rejected for 
some obviously faked reason: on the other hand there is sometimes 
no South Tyrolese applicant, chiefly because the South Tyrolese 
dread being isolated in a crowd of Italian colleagues. The questura, 
or police station, at Bolzano is staffed entirely by Italians (the 


1 According to Article 12 of the Statute, but in January 1957 the Italian 
Constitutional Court denied this. 
* Roughly the present population of the South Tyrol (Aito Adige) province is 
350,000, of whom 
about'220,000 are South Tyrolese, i.e. just under 63 per cent 
116,000 are Italian, i.e. just over 34 per cent 
14,000 are Ladini, i.e. just under 3 per cent 
3 The Italians prefer absolute figures to percentages for obvious reasons. 
Figures for 1956 are not yet available: the South Tyrolese believe that they 
would show a fresh increase in Italian immigration, which fell to 397 in 1955. 
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official figure here is 99-2 per cent), for the South Tyrolese regard 
the police with a distaste which is the heritage of the Fascist 
period. 

Apart from officials, the Fascist regime deliberately colonized 
the Alto Adige by establishing an industrial zone to the south of 
Bolzano, and other industries were established such as the Monte- 
catini at Sinich, near Merano. In the period of industrial expansion 
which has followed the second World War, Italy, with around 2 
million still unemployed, was bound to make the most of the 
industrial zone: the electricity works on the Adige provide 15 per 
cent of the hydro-electric production of the whole country. Post- 
war Italian Governments have not intervened to any great extent, 
for they have only, through the I.R.I. (the State organization for 
industrial financing), financed two electrical concerns. The rest 
of the capital here is that of Montecatini, Edison, Falck, and the 
Lancia company, which, with 2,145 Italian and 33 South Tyrolese 
employees, is (in terms of personnel) the biggest single industrial 
concern in the Alto Adige.! Altogether there are some 20,000 
industrial workers in the province today, about a third of them at 
work in the Bolzano industrial zone in which over go per cent are 
Italians. But some 6,000 South Tyrolese are employed in the 
more peripheral, smaller industries, and moderate opinion favours 
a decentralization of industry whose effect would be to increase the 
number of small concerns accessible for the remoter villages. 

Industrialization intensifies the housing problem created by the 
bombing of Bolzano during the war—the restoration of its famous 
Propsteikirche is only just complete. The Italian Government has 
been particularly generous in the money it has provided for build- 
ing to the town and province of Bolzano—malevolently open- 
handed, in the eyes of the S.V.P. For the latter declare Italian 
housing policy here to be nothing but a thinly veiled policy of 
colonization. They complain that out of all the dwellings built by 
the end of 1956, only 7 per cent went to the South Tyrolese 
population of the province. And they are bitterly indignant over 
further building grants made in 1957. It must here be pointed 
out that since the South Tyrolese population is essentially one of 
peasant families who own their houses and land it was not so 


* There is much South Tyrolese bitterness against Lancia because it is said 
to have been kept going only with Government subsidies: on the last occasion 
when the works seemed in danger the Italian workers are said to have threatened 
direct action if Lancia should close down. 

* There is one South Tyrolese employer here with only Italian hands. 
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much injured by war damage as were the urban Italians. The 
optants who returned between 1947 and 1953, or even later, most 
of them members of this same rural population, were fairly easily 
provided with adequate shelter in their old homes and looked with 
suspicion at official offers to house them. There is, on the other 
hand, no denying that Bolzano has been expanded by the addition 
of settlements whose incongruous architecture is almost aggressive- 
ly Italian: it is significant that the Italian quarters on the edge of 
the industrial zone are called ‘Shanghai’ by the South Tyrolese. 
There is a further point which causes great bitterness. In certain 
ruined buildings which have not yet been repaired, and in various 
emergency quarters in barracks and elsewhere in Bolzano, the 
poorest Italian newcomers, often from the South, are always to be 
found. But those who live like this are given precedence when new 
flats are allotted. Hence the S.V.P. announces that there is an 
Italian conspiracy to keep the ruins as a vehicle for drafting Italian 
colonists into the Alto Adige. It is only fair to add that, in October 
1957, of the 280 families living like this ninety were in fact South 
Tyrolese; but all of them, according to officials at the Prefecture 
or Government Commissariat, will be properly housed by next 
spring. 

Without doubt there is too much jobbery and influence in the 
whole housing business. The Christian Democrats have no en- 
viable reputation for this kind of thing in areas where there is no 
minority to be teased, but only other Italians. In the Alto Adige 
there is an unusually high proportion of M.S.I. (or neo-Fascist) 
party members among the local Italian population, and wherever 
such people are contractors or agents of some kind they will do 
all they can to the disadvantage of the South Tyrolese. Matters 
came to a head when Signor Togni, the Minister of Public Works, 
a right-wing Christian-Democrat with big business connections 
—he is, indeed, a highly controversial figure—on 15 October 1957 
announced a further grant of 2-5 milliard lire for housing in 
Bolzano: although the province, whose Assembly has a German- 
speaking majority, is legally responsible for popular housing, this 
was, it seems, done after consultation with Italian deputies for the 
province and the Italian mayor of Bolzano, but without referring 
to any of the South Tyrolese. The S.V.P. decided to call a mass 
meeting to protest. This took place at the castle of Sigmundskron 
near Bolzano on Sunday, 17 November: the meeting was addressed 
by the party-leader and President of the Provincial Assembly, 
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Silvius Magnago, who appealed to Austria for help. On the 
following Friday a bomb was thrown at the tomb of Ettore 
Tolomei near Bolzano and on Sunday, 24 November there were 
angry Italian meetings in Bolzano, the crowds threatening to raid 
the office of the S.V.P. newspaper Dolomiten, but being restrained 
by the police. 

The most dangerous factors in the South Tyrolese question are 
perhaps the following. The S.V.P. is proud to be a one-party 
monopoly,! but this is disagreeably reminiscent of the crypto- 
Nazi racial ‘fronts’ of Hitler’s day.? Its leader, Magnago, who is 
careful to germanize the pronunciation of his name, fills the 
Italians with suspicion. He deserted from the Italian army as 
young South Tyrolese often.did in Mussolini’s day, and he opted 
for Germany in 1939. He served in the Reichswehr and lost a leg 
in the war. He was probably a Nazi in his younger days (it would 
be strange were it otherwise), but today he shows considerable 
moderation. The other most prominent personality in the S.V.P. 
is Dr Volgger, a stocky peasant type by contrast with Magnago’s 
tall, tragic, dare one say Latin grace. Dr Volgger was imprisoned 
in Dachau by the Nazis and no one can suggest that he had deal- 
ings with the S.S. except as their prisoner. But, whether he does 
it deliberately or not, he causes uneasiness in Italy by fairly fre- 
quent visits to Yugoslavia. The Italians, hypersensitive about 
Istria, seem to recognize the old Austrian game of playing off the 
Slovenes against the Italians. But those who make the Italians 
most intransigent are certain people in Innsbruck who declare the 
only solution to be the reunification of the Tyrol of history: this 
would give the whole Regione Trentino-Alto Adige to the Federal 
Republic of Austria, whose frontiers would then reach down to the 
Lake of Garda exactly as those of the Habsburg Monarchy 
formerly did. 

Finally, what is to be done? An obvious suggestion is that the 
Vatican should mediate between the Catholic Italians and the 
Catholic South Tyrolese. For here is a political quarrel with no 
religious profile. Ecclesiastically the South Tyrol is divided be- 
tween the authority of the Italian Bishop of Trento, to whom the 
South Tyrolese Bishop of Bolzano is subordinate, and that of the 
South Tyrolese Bishop of Bressanone (Brixen). The diocese of 


1 The South Tyrolese Socialist Party which joined in the negotiations of 1947 
has long since ceased to exist. 


2 The costume of the Tyrolese peasants worn with edelweiss makes the party 
uniform. 
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Brixen is today only a small sector along the Brenner frontier, 
an area for whose cession the Austrians asked at the penultimate 
stage of the peace negotiations in 1946 before they accepted the 
frontier of 1919. Strangely enough the bishops do not seem to 
carry much weight; one even has the impression that they are too 
moderate to be able to influence the political intransigence which 
has now developed. There is a tendency for both parties to com- 
plain that the Pope is on the other side: his mediation would not, 
it appears, be welcome. 

There is much more talk of international action. The Powers 
who might be regarded as responsible for the satisfactory imple- 
mentation of the Italian Peace Treaty are, however, anxious to 
avoid a difficulty within the N.A.T.O. alliance, the more so since 
the West German press is strongly anti-Italian in the matter. The 
only other suggestion has been that of the Socialist Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Austria, Herr Pittermann, to bring the South Tyrolese 
question before the Council of Europe, but there is little enthusi- 
asm in Strasbourg for this. 

Thus the matter remains as an issue between Italy and Austria. 
To some extent it is even an issue between Vienna and Innsbruck, 
for the North Tyrolese privately complain that Vienna lies too far 
east to care, and, indeed, that two Lower Austrians like the Chan- 
cellor, Raab, and the Foreign Minister, Figl, might not wholly 
welcome an expanded Land Tyrol in the Austrian Federal Repub- 
lic. It is true that the Ballhausplatz may well be more preoccupied 
with the proximity of the Soviet world. It is true, too, that in 
Vienna the only anxiety one hears expressed with regard to 
Austrian independence of Germany is precisely in relation to 
Salzburg and the Tyrol, which have all along been most suscept- 
ible to Anschluss ideas. 

The first official protest from Austria was presented by the 
Austrian Foreign Office to the Palazzo Chigi in a Memorandum 
dated 8 October 1956 which stated the main South Tyrolese 
grievances in a moderate tone. The Italian reply, dated 30 January 
1957, was delivered some ten days later after an attack upon 
Italian policy by the ad hoc Tyrolese Secretary of State at the 
Ballhausplatz, Professor Gschnitzer. The Palazzo Chigi admitted 
long delays in implementing the De Gasperi-Gruber Agreement, 
but pointed out that—according to the Italian interpretation of it 
—the Agreement had by now been carried out.! If the preponder- 


1 Article 3 of the Agreement stated that academic titles were to be made 
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ance of Italian officials was very great, it had been diminished, and 
the Agreement only stipulated that a more suitable proportion of 
posts should go to the South Tyrolese, not an exact percentage 
according to population. 

Towards the end of October 1957 it was agreed that Signor 
Pella and Dr Figl should meet early in 1958 in order to discuss 
various questions of interest to them both. But then came the 
protest meeting at Sigmundskron and Magnago’s appeal to 
Austria, which will obviously stiffen the attitude of Italy. 

A general view held in Italy is that the grievances of the South 
Tyrolese are as nothing compared with those of the Italians in 
Istria: if the United Nations were to concern themselves they 
would need to begin in what was Zone B of the Free Territory of 
Trieste. In the view of a very enlightened few—among them, until 
her death last October, the widow of Cesare Battisti—Italy should 
be more generous in Bolzano in order the better to defend the 
Italians in Slovenia. 


E. W. 


Israel Looks Towards Africa and Asia 
New Trade Policy Explained 


A suRVEY of the component parts of Israel’s Arab policy, and an 
analysis of its trends, affords a picture which at first sight appears 
somewhat unfavourable for Israel. The initiative seems in every 
case to lie with the Arab States, while Israel is left on the defensive. 
The chief political weapon of the Arabs, the blockade and the 
economic boycott, seems, on a long-term view, to be the most 
effective instrument against Israel and one which can cause time to 
work for a solution of the conflict which would be favourable to the 
Arabs. Israel, who holds several trumps of immediate value (in par- 
ticular her army, with all the prestige of its recent victory), seems 
to lack any such long-term resource. And the certainty of possess- 





interchangeable, which was done in 1955: hence a larger number of South 
Tyrolese are studying in Austria, mostly in Vienna. Article 3 also provided for 
commercial facilities, such as now encourage the export of South Tyrolese wine 
to Austria. 
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ing what, in the long run, may well prove a lethal instrument 
against the Jewish State imparts on occasion a note of glacial 
serenity to the Arab leaders’ most extreme statements. 

In fact, this feeling of certainty is deceptive. The encirclement of 
Israel by the Arab States, today an incontestable fact, obscures a 
prospect which, when viewed at longer range, appears quite likely 
to be realized—namely, the ultimate isolation of the Arab be- 
siegers by a belt of States lying beyond the ‘cordon sanitaire’, 
among whom Israel will find not only partners but friends and 


allies. Thus time, far from working against Israel, will have worked 
for her. 


THE ARAB POLICY OF ENCIRCLEMENT 


The Arab world weighs upon Israel with all the force of its 
.40 million inhabitants. It is not, of course, a unified world: the 
40 million represent a mosaic of peoples, not a single ethnic group, 
and the States which compose it are politically rivals rather than 
friends. But by and large, as far as Israel is concerned, they can be 
regarded as a bloc. The economic boycott organized by the Arab 
League imposes on Israel a number of restrictions which, while 
not amounting to her complete isolation, constitute a serious handi- 
cap which contributes materially to her economic difficulties. The 
Suez Canal blockade against Israel’s ships compels her to pay the 
prohibitive cost of the detour round the Cape for all goods in 
transit to or from the Far East, except for the small amount of 
traffic going through Elath and the even smaller amount that 
Egypt from time to time allows through the Canal. Thus the earn- 
ings of Israeli-owned or chartered vessels on the Eastern run have 
been considerably reduced. Because of the cessation since 1948 of 
all oil supplies from Iraq, which used to come by pipeline to the 
Haifa refinery, Israel has had to import oil from the U.S.A., 
Venezuela, and even sometimes from the U.S.S.R.,! while the 
Haifa refinery is at present operating at only 15 per cent of its 
capacity of 4 million tons a year. The ban on all transit between 
Israel and the Arab States (except for the few pilgrims with dual 
passports who are allowed into Jerusalem by the Mandelbaum 
Gate) deprives the Jewish State, and its neighbours, of the ad- 
vantages which Palestine formerly afforded, in particular because 


1 In November 1956 the Soviet Government refused to continue oil deliveries 
to Israel. The infrequent purchases of oil from Iran (where the State-controlled 
companies cannot sell to Israel) have to go round Arabia and are landed at Elath. 
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of the railway which connected her with Egypt, the Lebanon, and 
Jordan. 

The activities of the Arab boycott committee have led a large 
number of important international concerns to reduce or even sus- 
pend their commercial relations with Israel, the most recent ex- 
amples being Royal Dutch Shell and British Petroleum, who were 
to cease operations in Israel at the end of 1957 on the ground that 
they were no longer profitable. Several firms have agreed to a tem- 
porary suspension or reduction of their activities in Israel for fear 
of reprisals against them in the Arab States. For the boycott rules 
ban firms operating in Israel from carrying on normal trade activi- 
ties in Arab countries—though some of the Arab States have in 
fact abstained from reprisals in cases where their own economy 
would have suffered. These rules even provide for a refusal by 
Arab countries to service the aircraft of aviation companies whose 
planes call in Israel, and the black-listing of ships trading with 
Israel implies the refusal to them of port facilities in the Suez 
Canal. 

Israel has naturally made continual protests against such dis- 
crimination, but with small success. Even the United States, 
anxious though they are to maintain the rights of their nationals 
abroad, have fallen in with Saudi Arabia’s ban on Jewish officials 
serving with American missions in that country—a ban which is 
also applied to the officials of international organizations. 

Israel has replied to this hostile encirclement by a policy of the 
outstretched hand. She has since 1948 made numerous offers of 
peace. None of these received consideration by any Arab State. On 
the contrary, the failure to take economic reprisals, when Israel 
had the means to do so, has been interpreted as a sign of weakness. 
Her attitude, in fact, has not only been characterized by a strict 
respect for international law: it is also the fruit of a coherent poli- 
tical philosophy. Mr Ben Gurion, with a sense of historical evolu- 
tion in which history will perhaps discern the mark of a great 
statesman, recently told a friend that material progress in an Arab 
State gave him as much pleasure as progress in Israel, because he 
saw in it a step forward towards the democratization of those 
countries, and towards peace. 

It is in the light of this long-term perspective that the policy of 
the outstretched hand, the reverse of the boycott policy, appears a 
realistic one. But it is also,a policy in evolution. A committee has 
now been set up, consisting of representatives from the Foreign 
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and Trade Ministries and from industry, which is to prepare 
retaliatory measures against firms submitting to Arab pressure, by 
organizing a reciprocal boycott against their goods. 

This counter-boycott can find support in the legislation of cer- 
tain countries (e.g. Switzerland and some states of the U.S.A.) 
which have declared illegal the anti-semitic questionnaires to 
which firms are subjected by the Arab boycott committee. Other | 
countries might adopt similar legislation. Most effective of all 
would be joint action by the Jewish organizations, involving pub- 
lication of the names of firms practising anti-Israeli discrimination 
in their trade dealings and a boycott of their goods. 


ISRAEL AND THE PERIPHERY OF THE ARAB WORLD 


At the same time, beyond the chain of Arab States that sur- 
rounds her, Israel is gradually establishing a network of economic 
and political relationships and influences in Asia and Africa. This 
constructive attitude in answer to a negative and destructive one 
finds a parallel in the past. In 1936, the campaign of violence 
against the Jews in Palestine, which aimed at making life impos- 
sible for the Zionist settlers, produced the same sort of response, 
the exact opposite of what was intended: for the settlers, instead of 
using violence in return, answered each attack by the creation of a 
new kibbutz. 

Thus today Israel, prevented from purchasing oil in Iraq, meat 
in Jordan, or cotton in Egypt, is preparing to take a leap over the 
besieging forces and look beyond the Middle East to Africa and 
Asia for the goods she is denied nearer home. Beginning in the 
immediate periphery of the Arab States and gradually widening 
her sphere of operation, she seeks to find sources and markets 
whose development may eventually nullify the effects of the boy- 
cott: oil in Iran, meat in Eritrea and Ethiopia, oil-seeds in Japan, 
corn in Burma, and so on. The following particulars about Israel’s 
trade with some of these countries, though so far representing only 
a small beginning in relation to her total trade, will serve to show 
that this idea of a sortie on the part of the besieged is no chimerical 
one but may well eventually lead to a vast encircling movement that 
will overstep the besiegers. Besides the countries mentioned below 
Israel also has trade exchanges with Nigeria, South Africa, Aus- 


1 Tsrael’s total exports in 1956 reached a value of $107 million, while imports 
were $364 million. North America and Western Europe (including the U.K.) 
took about 78 per cent of the country’s exports and supplied 75 per cent of its 
imports. 
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tralia, Southern Rhodesia, Ceylon, the Philippines, Cyprus, and 
Thailand. 

Burma. An agreement of March 1956 provided for Israeli 
technical assistance to Burma in cement and chemicals manu- 
facture and in wheat cultivation. Four million acres in the hilly 
regions of Burma are to be set aside for cereal cultivation, and most 
of the produce is to go to Israel, while Israel is to provide chemical 
raw materials, machinery, and technicians. Israel has received 
orders for equipment for an irrigation project drawn up by-an 
Israeli expert for the Burmese Government. Burma has invited an 
Israeli medical mission—led by a woman gynaecologist, in view of 
the Burmese women’s dislike of male doctors—to spend two years 
in the country. 

Ethiopia. Israel at present buys a large part of her meat from 
Ethiopia and Eritrea. This at first raised an awkward problem be- 
cause of the customary consumption in Israel of Kosher (i.e. 
ritually slaughtered) meat. A number of Kosher butchers are now 
installed in the main producing centres of Ethiopia who supervise 
the ritual preparation of the meat before its dispatch from Djibuti 
or Mombasa. In 1956 Israeli exports to Ethiopia and Kenya 
reached a value of $374,000, and orders for the first five months of 
1957 amounted to $500,000, a 50 per cent increase. The presence 
of Israeli traders in Ethiopia has led to cultural exchanges, and 
Ethiopian students are now studying at Jerusalem University. 

Ghana. Israeli representatives were invited to the Ghana 
independence celebrations, and Mr Ben Gurion, in a message, 
indicated Israel’s readiness to co-operate with Ghana in economic 
and cultural fields. An Israeli Ambassador was appointed to 
Ghana in July 1957, and in August the first trade mission sent out 
by Ghana arrived in Israel to survey conditions there and, in its 
own words, to ‘profit by Israeli experience, in particular in agri- 
cultural and industrial production, water control, electrical de- 
velopment, building, and education’. A trade agreement is now in 
operation which provides for a joint maritime company, the 
Black Star Line, to transport goods between the two countries; 
for Israeli technical aid in the textile, building, soap, and flour- 
milling industries; and for Israeli participation in the Ghana 
diamond mines and in electricity and irrigation works. 

Japan. To Japan, a new customer of Israel, the principal Israeli 
export is phosphates, a significant item in Japanese imports. 
Japanese technicians have visited Israel. Since April 1957 there is 
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direct air communication between the two countries (via Air- 
France). 

Madagascar. Trade exchanges within the framework of the 
Franco-Israeli commercial agreement are about to begin. Mada- 
gascar has placed orders for refrigerators, fruit products, and 
cement, and is to supply meat, coffee, and rafia to Israel. 

Mozambique. During 1957, Israel exported goods to Mozam- 
bique to the value of $150,000 (automobiles, refrigerators, agri- 
cultural equipment, olive oil, chocolate). An Israeli company has 
established warehouses at Lorenzo Marques with a view to export 
to the Transvaal, Rhodesia, and the Belgian Congo. 

Pakistan. Muslim Pakistan seems to be on the point of abandon- 
ing her policy of boycott. The Prime Minister, Mr Suhrawardy, in 
an American television interview last July expressed the view that 
‘the Arab States ought to recognize Israel and make peace with her’ 
and that ‘Pakistan might eventually serve as mediator’. Pakistan 
had hitherto refused to recognize Israel and had consistently sup- 
ported the Arab blockade both at the Bandung Conference and in 
the United Nations. She therefore constituted the chief link be- 
tween the Arab League’s anti-Israeli policy and the Asiatic 
world. 

Turkey. Normal trade relations between Turkey and Israel are 
of long standing, going back to a trade agreement of July 1950 
which provided for a one-year clearing agreement of £300,000 
each way, Israel importing livestock, fodder, rice, and corn, and 
exporting finished goods. By August 1956, when 150 Israeli firms 
exhibited at the Smyrna International Fair, these trade exchanges 
were running at an annual rate of $22 million, thus far surpassing 
the original provisions. 

Israel’s regular exports to Turkey include machinery spare 
parts, tyres, chemical products, agricultural machinery, irrigation 
installations, electrical apparatus, automobiles, etc. Israeli firms 
have obtained contracts for various public works, in particular the 
building of residential quarters in Ankara and Istanbul (200 
houses) and reconstruction works in villages of Anatolia and 
Smyrna damaged by the earthquake of 1954. 


There is no doubt that economic, cultural, and political relations 
with these new or newly independent countries, many of them 
non-Christian and therefore free from basic anti-Semitic pre- 
judice (which plays a much bigger role than is often realized in 
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Israel’s international relations), are much less exposed to Arab 
interference, a factor by which the United States and Britain, for 
example, are sometimes liable to be influenced. Such relationships 
are therefore particularly valuable for Israel, for these are countries 
which, like Israel herself, are short of foreign currency and there- 
fore interested in barter agreements, and are in many instances 
under-developed and therefore eager for technicians (which Israel 
can supply without ideological implications) and manufactured 
goods. These relationships, at present purely commercial, will 
certainly develop into other spheres. Following on a visit to Israel 
by U Nu, the Prime Minister of Burma, the Burmese Army sent 
over women instructors to gain experience with the Israeli women’s 
army corps. And the fact that the President of Liberia made an 
Israeli naval officer captain of the presidential yacht has a more 
than merely anecdotal significance. 

Israel has also taken positive steps to further these trends. The 
Ministry of Trade and Industry has established a market research 
department to assist exporters. Israel not only takes part in several 
of the trade fairs concerned with African and Asian trade—at 
Nicosia, Salonica, Lorenzo Marques, Johannesburg, and Smyrna 
—but also organizes itinerant exhibitions in West and South Africa 
and in the Far East. The Government has established an import- 
export company for West Africa and shipping lines go to East 
Africa (every twenty days), West Africa (every six weeks), and 
South Africa (once in three months). The exports of a Govern- 
ment company dealing in agricultural produce reached a vaiue of 
$450,000 during the first half of 1957; they consisted of produce 
hitherto not exported on a large scale (eggs, bananas, pimento, 
fruit, cheese, etc.) and part of the consignment went to South 
Africa and Ceylon. 

Similar efforts are being made in the cultural sphere. The 
Government has awarded several scholarships at the Hebrew 
University to Asian students. Mr Ben Gurion, speaking on the 
occasion of the recent award of the Ben Gurion Prize, exhorted 
young people to study the Asian philosophies. He also suggested 
that the Hebrew University should create a Chair for the study 
and teaching of Indian thought. ‘We must not forget,’ he said, 
‘that India and China are two very great countries, together num- 
bering 1,000 million inhabitants.’ And in his message of congratu- 
lation to Marshal Pibul Songgram on the occasion of the twenty- 
fifth centenary of Buddhism he said: “The people of Israel salute 
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in Buddhism the moral force which it represents in the lives of 
countless millions.’ 


MR MOSHE SHARETT’S ITINERANT MISSION 


It seems to be beyond doubt that the facts and figures recounted 
above constitute a concerted coherent policy on Israel’s part, 
aimed at over-stepping the Arab besiegers and establishing good 
relations with her neighbours’ neighbours. 

This picture is further completed by the activities of Mr Moshe 
Sharett, former Israeli Minister of Foreign Affairs, who resigned 
on 18 June 1956 and was replaced by Mrs Golda Meir. Mr 
Sharett had been Foreign Minister ever since the creation of the 
State of Israel in 1948, and before that had been in charge of 
Zionist diplomacy under the Political Department of the Jewish 
Agency. When he retired there was some talk of disagreement be- 
tween him and Mr Ben Gurion, who was said to be too ‘activist’ 
for the Foreign Minister’s taste. Mr Sharett was said to have ad- 
vised against recourse to arms, which Mr Ben Gurion regarded as 
the only possible answer to the dangers which threatened on the 
Egyptian frontier. Whatever the truth of these rumours may be, 
Mr Ben Gurion emphasized during the parliamentary debate on 
Mr Sharett’s resignation ‘the need for complete harmony between 
the Defence Minister and the Foreign Minister, giving security 
problems priority over those of foreign policy’. 

The conflict may well have been a mere question of political 
tactics; but observers were nevertheless surprised at the declara- 
tions made both by Mr Ben Gurion and by Mr Sharett when the 
latter handed over his portfolio—each alike affirming that the 
resignation implied no divergence of view. ‘Mr Sharett’s political 
activities,’ said the Prime Minister, ‘did not begin with the crea- 
tion of the State, and are nowhere near ending now; his resigna- 
tion will arouse deep regret.’ At the time, these declarations might 
have been regarded as mere face-saving formulae; but since then 
events seem to confirm that there was indeed no conflict after all. 

In fact, a two-fold Israeli foreign policy seems to have develop- 
ed: on the one hand a short-term policy aimed at countering the 
threat of extermination by the Soviet arms in Egypt; and on the 
other hand a long-term policy aimed at ensuring Israel’s existence 
in Afro-Asia, operating beyond Nasser both in space and in time. 

The struggle on the first of these fronts was carried on in Paris, 
where some dozens of ‘Mystéres’ had to be obtained in order to 
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prevent the destruction of Israeli towns by the ‘Ilyushins’ flying 
under the green crescent of Egypt; and at Lake Success, where 
precious days and hours had to be won on the U.N. ultimatum for 
the withdrawal of Israeli troops. The protagonist of this ‘front- 
line’ diplomacy was Mrs Golda Meir. 

The second-front struggle, unspectacular though it was, was no 
less essential. It was being carried on in Ghana, Tokyo, and 
Colombo, in terms of exchanges of trade missions, barter of Haifa 
cement for copra from the Philippines, fields of corn for Israel 
planted in Burma, livestock for Israel reared in Ethiopia, Israeli 
trading vessels in the mouth of the Congo—in a word, by the 
establishment of a network of relationships which would one day 
neutralize the Arab encirclement. Mr Sharett seems to have been 
one of the silent artificers of this policy. He played the part of a 
peripatetic Foreign Minister. His visits to the Far East during 
1956~7 included the Philippines, Japan, Burma, Laos, Singapore, 
Ceylon, India, Nepal, Thailand, Australia, and New Zealand. In 
Rangoon he met Dr Ba U, Prime Minister and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and from there went to see the areas destined for 
corn-growing. In Japan he met the Prime Minister, Mr Hatoyama, 
and the Foreign Minister, Mr Shigemitsu, gave a dinner in his 
honour. In the Philippines he had talks with President Magsaysay. 
In India he saw Mr Nehru. In Bombay he attended the Asian 
Socialist Conference, in Bangkok the Inter-parliamentary Union. 
The list of contacts made is tremendous, though obviously their 
precise nature is not known. 

Was Mr Sharett not only the artificer but also the instigator of 
this policy? It can only be supposed that he was acting in complete 
agreement with Mr Ben Gurion, who on 5 December 1956 told 
the Council of the Histadruth: ‘We must realize that the peoples 
of the Far East know nothing of the Bible and of Israel. They 
have just obtained their liberty and freed themselves from Europe, 
and every white man is already suspect in their eyes. We must try 
to win contact with these people and collaborate with them as far 
as possible.’ This attitude shows that Mr Sharett’s activities would 
completely coincide with the needs of the Jewish State’s political 
strategy. 

It is plainly too soon to judge the results of that policy. But it is 
significant that at the recent World Congress of Free Trade Unions 
held in Tunis, the delegates of India, Japan, Ceylon, Malaya, 
Ghana, Liberia, Uganda, and even Pakistan opposed a motion put 
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forward by the Tunisians and Moroccans proposing the exclusion 
of Israel from the Conference of African and Asian delegations. 
True, the Libyan delegate left the room in protest. But Israel was 
no longer isolated. 

Will Tunis and Morocco eventually abandon their policy of 
non-recognition of Israel? At present no trade relations whatever 
exist between Israel and these two countries. But the fact that they 
have both permitted a certain amount of emigration to Israel on 
the part of their Jewish citizens seems to place them—alike from 
considerations of their own good and of that of Africa and Europe 
—in a category other than that of the Arab League. 

The presence of France in their midst, and the proximity of 
Europe, the natural outlet and source for capital and energy, 
would seem to predestine Tunisia and Morocco to bypass the 
nationalist and imperialist crisis that today characterizes the Arab 
East and, taking a short cut through the years of growing-pains, to 
enter as fully fledged members into the concert of nations. 

By taking the initiative in propounding a positive policy towards 
Israel, Tunisia and Morocco could offer a choice to their peoples 
whose leaders habitually invoke Arab nationality. Perhaps, indeed, 
among the many problems which may provide the touchstone for 
their maturity, none could give more convincing proof of their 
serious intent as emergent States than their treatment of the 
Israeli-Arab question. 

Is it for France to promote such a development? And can she do 
so? Can Tunis and Rabat ‘overstep’ the ‘colonial’ difficulties which 
divide them from France to collaborate with her in a wider policy? 
Can they free themselves from their mortgage to Pan-Arabism, 
with its implication of the danger of ‘Saudisation’, when France 
has brought them to the threshold of democracy? These are all 
problems for the imagination and foresight of the French and 
African politicians who aspire to the stature of statesmen. 
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P. G. 


ERRATUM 
The writer of the article on ‘One Year of Gomulka’ (The World 
Today, December 1957) asks us to substitute the words ‘State Economic 
Commission’ for ‘State Planning Commission’ (p. 534, seventeen lines 
from bottom), as the latter body has now been abolished. 
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